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Oxford Conference Number 


This number of INFORMATION SERVICE is devoted to a 
discussion of some basic issues which will underlie the 
work of the Conference on Church, State and Community 
to be held in Oxford, England, July 12-26, under the 
auspices of the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work. The treatment of these issues, which are grouped 
under two main heads, is largely in the form of abstracts, 
excerpts, and reviews of selected recent books and other 
publications which furnish groundwork for the tasks of 
the Conference. The writer takes responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. 


I. Issues THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


In American Protestantism the prevailing religious view- 
point in so far as it is represented in the most influential 
pulpits, religious books and journals, and theological semin- 
aries is what is commonly called religious liberalism. It 
is characterized by a modern, non-literalistic interpretation 
of the Bible; emphasis on personal religious experience ; 
lack of any profound interest in formal theology—some- 
times a rather supercilious attitude toward it; stress on 
the “life and teachings” of Jesus more than on the “person 
and work” of Christ; a lessening of “other worldly” in- 
terest; a relatively large concern for social ethics and 
moral activity ; and a broad optimistic view of the destiny 
of mankind. Its primary theological inheritance is from 
Albrecht Ritschl and the Ritschlian school, particularly 
Adolf von Harnack, whose work The Essence of Chris- 
tianity, defining it chiefly in ethical terms, had a great in- 
fluence in the formulation of theological views in America. 
Central in the thought and effort of liberal Christianity 
is the ideal of the Kingdom of God, construed as having 
a this-world reference. Loyalty to the Christian ideal is 
understood to be expressed in active participation in the 
building of the Kingdom. Hence the common assertion 
by European theologians that American Christianity is too 
“activistic.” 

Although liberal Christianity is not to be identified with 
the social gospel movement, the latter developed within 
the framework of the former, and brings into strong relief 
the assumptions and tendencies of American religious 
liberalism. In a recent work on Christian socialism Dr. 
James Dombrowski has shown what these characteristic 
features have been.? The social gospel is, of course, not 
the same thing as Christian socialism, but the historical 


1 James Dombrowski. The Early Days of Christian Socialism in 
America. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. See pp. 


14, 15, 17, and 19. 
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account given by this author is instructive. Social Chris- 
tianity, he says, “regarded the preoccupation of religion 
with theology as a major cause of indifference to ques- 
tions concerning social justice. Ethics were judged to be 
of more importance than dogma. ... The good life was 
to be realized here on the earth. God’s will was to find 
complete fruition. In some respects this was a reaffirma- 
tion of the Puritan ideal of a theocracy.” This is, in part, 
overstatement but the tendencies are clearly indicated. 
Again he says, “Leaders of the movement regarded it pri- 
marily as a revolt from the excessive individualism of 
Protestant theology. The appeal to the conscience of the 
individual, used by Reformation theologians to discredit 
papal authority, had laid the basis for religious anarchy. 
. . . But nineteenth-century science had destroyed the 
notion of society as an aggregate of discrete units and had 
substituted the concept of a social organism. . . . Obviously 
there could be no salvation of the individual apart from 
that of society as a whole.” In its view of human nature 
as essentially perfectible, social Christianity “had more 
in common with the ideas of Rousseau and the Enlighten- 
ment than with the main stream of Christian thought.” 

It would be a great misconception to regard the tenden- 
cies thus briefly indicated as constituting a system of the- 
ology or philosophy. They cut across the boundaries of 
several “schools.” In this connection, a recent work by 
Professors Wieman and Meland is very illuminating.? 
The authors find four main traditions dominating the 
thought of American theological writers: supernaturalism, 
idealism, romanticism, and naturalism. Omitting for the 
moment the first of these, it may be observed that the 
other three show in large measure the characteristics of 
liberal Christianity above enumerated. Since our sketch 
is in no sense a summary of the contributions of various 
writers, but rather an effort to indicate the most fun- 
damental issues affecting the approach of the church to 
social problems, only a limited number of writers will be re- 
ferred to, and these chiefly as represented in recent books. 

The immediately important point is that the major 
schools of American religious thought are characterized 
by value attitudes as definitive in relation to the religious 
life, the supreme worth of personality, and the essential 
oneness of man with the infinite. (Technical terms are 
here deliberately avoided as far as possible.) These char- 
acteristics can be found among “idealists,” e.g., in William 


2 Henry Nelson Wieman and Bernard Eugene Meland. Ameri- 
can — of Religion. Chicago, Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, 
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E. Hocking and such “personalists” as Edgar S. Bright- 
man and Bishop Francis J. McConnell; among the 
“romanticists,” e.g., Douglas C. Macintosh, William Adams 
Brown (an outstanding representative of the Ritschlian 
school), Eugene W. Lyman, Walter M. Horton, John C. 
Bennett and Henry P. Van Dusen; among the “natural- 
ists,” e.g., William P. Montague, Robert L. Calhoun, Max 
C. Otto, Henry Nelson Wieman, Walter Lippmann and 
John Dewey. The views of these and other influential 
American thinkers are set forth in summary in the 
volume by Wieman and Meland, above referred to. They 
are linked together here only to point out that they have 
enough in common to set them over against the other 
main group classified by the same authors as grounded 
in supernaturalist tradition. As such, they present a con- 
trast to the viewpoint of the latter group, which has been 
gaining headway in Europe and to some extent in 
America. 

This movement is called neo-supernaturalism (perhaps 
neo-orthodoxy would be more satisfactory to its represen- 
tatives). It stems from Karl Barth and a group of his 
followers, although there are sharp differences among the 
latter. Barth himself is so extreme and dogmatic that 
he may perhaps be said to be the only real “Barthian,” 
but the movement that takes his name has a definite 
character which can be recognized more clearly perhaps 
by. those who view it from the liberal angle than by some 
members of the group themselves. Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich, for example, are unwilling to be called Barth- 
ians and would be disowned by Barth. Yet when all the 
leading neo-supernaturalists are looked at from the stand- 
point of liberalism their resemblances seem more signifi- 
cant than their differences. The neo-supernaturalist in- 
fluence must be appraised as a trend, and the drive given 
to it by Barth is, from the liberal viewpoint, the most re- 
vealing thing about its nature. 


Fortunately, a recent little book by Barth, translated 
by a sympathetic mind, is available to non-technical read- 
ers who want to know the gist of Barthianism.* Theology 
is for him simple testimony to the truth of revelation. 
This truth is not discovered by theology, but is “given.” 
God is “wholly other.” Man is utterly without power 
to do anything on his own account. He may not seek God: 
God finds him. Addressing himself to English and Amer- 
ican hearers, Barth says: “My dear friends from England 
and America, I am from Germany. There we have reached 
the end of the road at whose beginning you are standing. 
... For, if you once admit, ‘Not only God but I also,’ and 
if your heart is with the latter—and friends, that’s where 
you have it!—there is no stopping it. . . . Let me warn 
you now. If you make a start with ‘God and...’ you 
are opening the doors to every demon.” 

Professor Emil Brunner of Zurich, disciple of Barth, has 
strayed from this path in finding something akin to God 
in nature and in man. “Your heart knows something 
of God already . . . . Not only the heart within, but the 
world without also testifies of God.”* Yet even for him 
God is not immanent. We can have no knowledge of 
him save as it is revealed. Man, it is true, has something 
more than animal in him, but he is essentially other than 
God, the creature of God. “He is not divine ‘in his 
deepest nature’ because in his deepest nature he is a 


8 Karl Barth. God in Action. Tr. by E. G. Homrighausen and 
Karl J. Ernst. New York, Round Table Press. 1936. Pp. 137-9. 

4Emil Brunner. Our Faith. Tr. by John W. Rilling. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. P. 3. 

SIbid. P. 12. 
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sinner.” The church, the scriptures, the sacraments are 
channels of the “Word” by means of which God “breaks 
into the world.” 

An American Barthian of rather pure strain is Presi- 
dent George W. Richards, of the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, in whose 
book, Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism, one may 
read in simple language and without dialectical fury the 
essential Barthian message, with a Brunner slant. Dr, 
Richards opposes liberalism for corrupting the idea of 
revelation: “Man and humanity are taken to be the cre- 
ative factors. That which one finds as ethical activity 
and comprehends as the product of culture is supposed 
to be revelation.’””® 

The liberal emphasis on experience—feeling, thinking, 
volition—he discounts. “The Gospel is an address of 
God to man calling him to a definite task, not an adven- 
ture of man in quest of God, if haply he may feel after 
Him and find Him. Therefore the Gospel cannot be 
proved; it must approve itself in the heart of man. It is 
to be proclaimed, not defended; believed and obeyed, 
not demonstrated.” 

The most aggressive neo-supernaturalist attack on lib- 
eralism in America has come from Reinhold Niebuhr. 
He and Paul Tillich, who has recently become his col- 
league in Union Theological Seminary, are the formu- 
lators of a position which has much in common with 
Barth’s, yet differs from it. Tillich’s book, The Religious 
Situation, with a valuable and very necessary introduc- 
tion by H. R. Niebuhr of Yale, developed his position 
as “belief-ful realism.” But his newer book, The Inter- 
pretation of History, is a much more elaborate develop- 
ment of his position.? Unfortunately, in order to read 
Tillich one must be so thoroughly sophisticated in meta- 
physics that the average reader is overcome by the ter- 
minology. For our purposes here it is important, however, 
as indicating the neo-supernaturalistic view of history, 
the concepts of time and eternity, and the use of myth 
in this type of theology. The book may well be read 
along with a somewhat similar work by the eminent Rus- 
sian philosopher, Berdyaev.* The same general point of 
view with reference to the efficacy of human effort and 
the apocalyptic interpretation is presented in the latter 
volume. Eminent Anglican churchmen have highly com- 
mended it. The position taken with reference to social 
effort is especially illuminating. Berdyaev says: “So long 
as we consider the solution of the historical process as 
immanent within the problem itself, as a product of the 
time torrent, we cannot fail to arrive at the most hope- 
lessly pessimistic conclusions Such an approach cannot 
possibly yield a general solution valid for all the prob- 
lems of all the periods of history. Man’s historical ex- 
perience has been one of steady failure and there are no 
grounds for supposing that it will ever be anything else. 
Not one single project elaborated within the historical 
process has ever proved successful. . . . To situate the 
Kingdom of God as a solution of human destiny within 
the historical process itself is tantamount to excluding its 
realization and even its preparation.”® 

And Tillich: “A new awakening . . . cannot be 
made, but only received. First of all and decisively then 


6 George W. Richards. Beyond Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. P. 10. 


7Paul Tillich. The Interpretation of History. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
8 Nicolas Berdyaev. New York, 


The Meaning of History. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. 
9Tbid. P. 198. 
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the answer is: we can do nothing. . . . It is by the pro- 
phetic personality and not through the priests of religion 
nor the leaders of culture that the decisive symbols are 
created. But to try to make a new church or a new 
culture with the help of new symbols is to attempt to 
evade the word of revelation. . . . There are many in 
society and many in the church who can prepare the way. 
When there are enough, and when their waiting and 
their action have become profound enough, then a new 
‘Kairos,’ a new fullness of time will have arrived.”*° 

For both writers history is to be interpreted apocalypti- 
cally—by an event in which eternity invades time. Much 
is made of myth, not in the primitive, pre-scientific sense, 
but as the only means of expressing essential truth con- 
cerning the meaning of history. God is conceived, in 
Tillich’s term, as “the Unconditioned,” and religion as 
the orientation of man toward Him. Salvation is by a 
miracle of grace, or, as Berdyaev says, by “transfigura- 
tion.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s writings are now too well known 
to need citation here, save for his most recent book in 
which a certain elaboration of his ideas is presented.‘ 
He repeats his denunciation of religious liberalism: “The 
orthodox church dismissed the immediate relevancy of 
the law of love for politics. The modern church declared 
it to be relevant without qualification and insisted upon 
the direct application of the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount to the problems of politics and economics as 
the only way of salvation for a sick society. The ortho- 
dox church saw the economic order as a realm of de- 
monic forces in which only the most tenuous and ten- 
tative order was possible; the modern church approached 
the injustices and conflicts of this world with a gay and 
easy confidence. Men had been ignorantly selfish. They 
would now be taught the law of love The church had 
failed to teach the law of love adequately because it had 
allowed the simplicities of the Gospel to be overlaid with 
a layer of meaningless theological jargon. Once this 
increment of obscurantist theology had been brushed 
aside, the church would be free to preach salvation to 
the world. Its word of salvation would be that all men 
ought to love one another. It was as simple as that.” 
He still regards the ethic of Jesus as absolutistic. “It 
has nothing to say about the relativities of politics and 
economics, nor of the necessary balances of power which 
exist and must exist in even the most intimate social 
relationships. The absolutism and perfectionism of Jesus’ 
love ethic sets itself uncompromisingly not only against 
the natural self-regarding impulses, but against the neces- 
sary prudent defenses of the self, required because of 
the egoism of others. ... It has only a vertical dimen- 
sion between the loving will of God and the will of man.” 
But the Christian principle of love is not wholly without 
relevance in the world. ‘Whatever the weaknesses of 
Christianity in the field of social morality, history attests 
its fruitfulness in eliciting loving and tender service to 
men of all sorts and conditions without regard to some 
obvious merit which might seem to give them a moral 
claim upon their fellow men.” But this is immediately 
followed by the explanation: “The Christian love com- 
mandment does not demand love of the fellow man be- 
cause he is with us equally divine (Stoicism), or because 
we ought to have ‘respect for personality’ (Christian 
liberalism), but because God loves him.”?? - Social salva- 

10 Op. cit. Pp. 239-240. 

11 Reinhold Niebuhr. An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. 

12Tbid. Pp. 169, 39, 213. 
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tion, in the world of “existence,” is no more than a miti- 
gation, under the limited influence of Christian love, of 


the crudity and anarchy of life. 


A writer’s position is perhaps less important than the 
trend of his thinking. In making his great realistic con- 
tribution Niebuhr has moved far from where he stood 
when he wrote Does Civilization Need Religion? And 
the direction seems clearly to be toward Barth, though 
he wishes to be understood as opposing the latter’s ex- 
treme emphasis on the “otherness” of God.*® 


This neo-orthodoxy must not be confused with tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. It is not fundamentalist. It does not 
identify the “Word” with the Bible, nor is it naive in 
its attitude toward the “providential.” It is developed 
with profound insights and high scholarship. But in its 
emphasis on absolute obedience to a divine will revealed 
by a faith divinely implanted, its distrust of “inner” ex- 
perience as a way to truth, its contempt for human in- 
strumentality and its pessimism as to human efforts at 
reform, its notion of history as explained by a miraculous 
“breaking through” of eternity into time, its constant 
reference to eschatology (the “Last Things”) as giving 
the key to all history—in these characteristics the ortho- 
dox revival of supernaturalism runs counter to the main 
emphases in American religious thought. From the 
standpoint of liberal Christianity it may be valued as 
a corrective stimulus, but, like Biblical apocalypticism, it 
seems to be a product of war and disaster, not a per- 
manent deposit of history. 

In this connection we may refer again to some other 
American writers who show a definite reaction against 
“liberal Christianity.” An outstanding example is Wal- 
ter M. Horton who in his Realistic Theology asserts that 
liberalism is moribund. But Horton’s realism is a reac- 
tion against the extreme romanticism of liberal Chris- 
tianity in its failure to take account of the stubborn un- 
regenerateness of human nature,—its excessive optimism. 
He rejects the Barthian solution (see below) and grounds 
his social faith in the possibility of an alignment of the 
will of man with the will of God. His realism is “above 
all, a resolute determination to face all the facts of life 
candidly, beginning preferably with the most stubborn, 
perplexing, and disheartening ones, so that any lingering 
romantic illusions may be dispelled at the start; and 
then, through these stubborn facts and not in spite of 
them, to pierce as deep as one may into the solid struc- 
ture of objective reality, until one finds whatever ground 
of courage, hope, and faith is actually there, independent 
of human preferences and desires... . ’** This is not 
anti-liberal: it is liberalism at its best. 


In his recent survey of English theology Professor 
Horton has a revealing passage in which he makes refer- 
ence to a statement by Archbishop Temple. In his Gif- 
ford Lectures Dr. Temple says: “We affirm, then, that 
unless all existence is a medium of revelation, no par- 
ticular revelation is possible; for the possibility of revela- 
tion depends on the personal quality of that supreme and 
ultimate Reality which is God. . . . Either all occur- 
rences are in some degree revelation of God, or else 
there is no such revelation at all; for the conditions of 
the possibility of any revelation require that there should 


13 A full account of the position of Tillich and Niebuhr would 
have to include an exposition of their “dialectical” method. This 
would be too involved to introduce here, and for the purposes of 
this discussion is hardly necessary. 

14 Walter Marshall Horton. Realistic Theology. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. P. 38. 
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be nothing which is not revelation . . . . only if nothing 
is profane can anything be sacred.”** Professor Hor- 
ton relates the translation of this for a group of Ger- 
man theologians, who were horrified by it, and then 
adds: “Well, for my part, I must confess that when I 
heard that gasp of horror arise from the German dele- 
gation, all my many doubts about the Barthian theology 
suddenly crystallized into a settled antipathy. ‘So that 
is what Barthianism means!’ I said to myself. ‘... The 
denial that God is in any sense rightly to be known—even 
by Christian believers like Archbishop Temple—from the 
consideration of the general spectacle of nature and his- 
tory. The attempt to confine God’s self-revelation to 
one lurid, overwhelming flash of lightning, which does 
not even illuminate the surrounding landscape, but strikes 
the believer blind and dumb, unable to articulate his faith 
except in negatives.’’""® To be sure, Niebuhr and Tillich 
would doubtless agree with Horton in this. 

Again, look at the work of another “realistic” theolo- 
gian, Douglas C. Macintosh. A collection of essays in 
his honor by former students, just published, throws 
much light on contemporary American religious thought. 
Only one or two references can be made here. Says Pro- 
fessor Bewkes in the opening essay: “What Professor 
Macintosh has been at pains to declare is that in religion 
there is a reliable factor in the cosmos which can be de- 
pended upon to respond to religious need, and that such 
response comes most completely when the right religious 
adjustments are made. Experimental religion reveals 
the presence of a value-producing factor or God.”'? H. 
R. Niebuhr in his essay makes clear the place of value 
attitudes in this realistic theology—and the concept of 
value may be regarded as the most distinctive element 
in liberal Christianity.. 

It remains to note the very important way in which 
writers who are grounded in a naturalistic tradition are 
taking account of the transcendental and making it cen- 
tral in their formulations. From the point of view of 
liberal Christianity, the “either—or” proposition of the 
neo-orthodoxy is quite unreal. The characterization of 
liberalism by these writers makes it quite unrecognizable 
to liberals themselves. For example, Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
comment quoted above, summing up the gospel of the 
“modern church” in the preachment that “all men ought 
to love one another,” must be read in the light of the 
terrific realism of the indictments of the economic order 
by such “idealists” or “romanticists” as Josiah Strong, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Bishop McConnell and Harry 
Ward. It may be contended that the true realists in 
America have been the relentless preachers of the social 
gospel. 

In the realm of philosophy and theology it must be 
remembered that the author of Belief Unbound is one of 
the “naturalists”.** He is as much interested in the 
transcendent as any of the supernaturalists. He, too, 
has his myth, the myth of Prometheus who proclaimed 
“to gods and men alike the claim of the ideal to outrank 
the power of Heaven itself.” 


15 William Temple. 
Company, 1934. P. 3 

16 Walter Marshall Horton. Contemporary English Theology. 
New York, Harper and Brothers. 1936. P. 171. 

17 Julius Seelye Bixler, Ed. The Nature of Religious Experi- 
ence. Essays in Honor of Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. P. 23. 

18 William Pepperell Montague. Belief Unbound. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 1930. 


oo Man and God. London, Macmillan 
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In an interesting and instructive little book, recently 
published, Professor Goodenough has a passage that 
may well be inserted here as showing that “myth” has a 
place outside the “neo” theology: “Today the ‘mythical’ 
is usually contrasted with the true. It is of course with 
no such contrast in mind that I suggest the value of 
‘myth’ for moderns Rather I am suggesting that by a 
myth or symbol we, as the scientists are doing through- 
out, can clarify our experiences to ourselves and convey 
them to each other in a way otherwise impossible. We 
are, of course, freely using myths in other connections. 
The myth suggested by the single word ‘Right’ is one 
we could neither state without feeling absurdly childish, 
nor for a day of our lives disregard. The words God, 
Father, Power, Spirit, may be used in the same way as 
practical though figurative symbols for referring to what 
we find in religious experience. ... We only need to 
know that in communion with that ‘Power’ our empty 
cups become marvelously filled from sources, above or 
within us, quite beyond the scope of our ordinary per- 
sonalities.” 

Again, Henry Nelson Wieman, an “empirical theist” 
with a naturalistic orientation, could not express his 
philosophy without a definite transcendental reference. 
In his latest book, which perhaps better than any other 
recent volume gives a picture of typically American re- 
ligious attitude and outlook, we read among the require- 
ments of a philosophy of religion the following: “Its de- 
velopment requires a transcendental point of view and 
attitude. The individual, here, cannot know beyond the 
limits of the knowledge of his culture; but he can realize 
vividly and stirringly that there is more to know, and 
that there may be new ways of going about the build- 
ing of knowledge. . . . A working philosophy of religion, 
developed through a transcendental viewpoint such as 
this, is realistic while still being creative ; it is tested while 
still being unbound. It furthers unlimited progression 
in religious living and in the development of that body of 
concepts which guides it.”?° 

No American writer is more identified in the public 
mind with naturalism and an anti-supernaturalist point 
of view than John Dewey. But Dewey has, in the last 
analysis, a transcendental interest which is central to his 
thought. In his little volume, A Common Faith, which 
is invaluable as an explicit statement of what is implicit 
in his earlier writings, and which Professor Hocking has 
called a “great little book,” Dewey says: “The whole 
self is an ideal, an imaginative projection. [A myth, in 
the terminology of this discussion.] Hence the idea of 
a thorough-going and deep-seated harmonizing of the self 
with the Universe (as a name for the totality of condi- 
tions with which the self is connected) operates only 
through imagination—which is one reason why this com- 
posing of the self is not voluntary in the sense of an act 
of special volition or resolution. An ‘adjustment’ pos- 
sesses the will rather than is its express product. Religion- 
ists have been right in thinking of it as an influx from 
sources beyond conscious deliberation and purpose. . . . 
The self is always directed toward something beyond itself 
and so its own unification depends upon the idea of the 


19 Erwin R. Goodenough. Religious Tradition and Myth. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. 93, 95. 

20 Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina Westcott-Wieman. Nor- 
mative Psychology of Religion. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1935. P. 317-318. While this volume was written in 
collaboration with Regina Westcott-Wieman, it is assumed that 
Dr. Wieman’s own views are here reflected. 
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integration of the shifting scenes of the world into that 
imaginative totality we call the Universe.”’** 

Later, in commenting on Breasted’s statement in The 
Dawn of Conscience that the Universe has been friendly 
to man in the sense that it favors the development of 
conscience and character, he says: “Those who will have 
all or nothing cannot be satisfied with this answer. Emer- 
gence and growth are not enough for them. They want 
something more than growth accompanied by toil and 
pain. They want final achievement. Others who are 
less absolutist may be content to think that, morally 
speaking, growth is a higher value and ideal than is sheer 
attainment.” 

To take an example from across the water, John Mac- 
murray, whose book Creative Society has attracted much 
attention in this country, in his Terry Foundation Lec- 
tures recently published has further elaborated his idea 
of the religion of community. Some of his comments 
are very illuminating. “It is characteristic of the reli- 
gious valuation,” he writes, “that it assigns a very high 
value to the human judgment that sets a very low value 
on its own activities, including its judgments. . . . As pro- 
nouncing judgment we are outside the field of experience ; 
but as judged we are inside it. In other words, we are 
both transcendent of experience and immanent in it. This 
union of transcendence and immanence is, then, the full 
fact about human personality.”** If this last statement 
be accepted, it would seem that the stigmatizing of liberal 
Christianity as “humanistic” loses much of its force. 

Again Macmurray says: “It is one thing to realize that 
the world in which we live is wider and deeper than we 
know, and that there may be whole reaches of it and 
aspects of it which are hidden from our normal con- 
sciousness. It is quite another thing to hold that there 
is another world which is not this world at all. It is one 
thing to say that religion is about the other world. It 
is a very different thing to say that it is about an aspect 
of this world to which we are usually blind. The first 
statement is a falsification of religion which makes it un- 
real. The second is the truth of real religion.” ** 

Whatever the outcome of various movements may be, 
it would seem safe to say that the Protestant religious 
thought of America is still prevailingly cast in the mold 
of liberal Christianity. The question inevitably arises 
whether the statement that religious liberalism is mori- 
bund is not more expressive of a value judgment than 
a description of the facts. 

It is true, of course, that liberal Christianity is hostile 
to the extreme, or left wing, humanist position. The 
position outlined by Dewey is regarded as leaving much 
to be desired from a theistic point of view, although he 
trend toward a genuine empirical theism, and consider 
it a point of merit that he avoids the dualism which lib- 
ideal and the actual. Some see in his later writing a 
uses the word “God” to denote the nexus between the 
eral theologians see embedded in the neo-supernaturalist 
position. Certainly the Dewey philosophy is bearing new 
fruit in educational psychology, since the mechanistic 
theories so prevalent twenty years ago are being relegated. 

It is probably accurate to say that the revival of the- 
ology which the Barthian movement has brought about 
(or is reflecting) is generally welcomed in America but 


21 John Dewey. A Common Faith. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. P. 19. 
22 Tbid. P. 55-6. 


23 John Macmurray. The Structure of Religious Experience. 


New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. P. 19. 
24 Tbid. P. 67. 
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that there is little or no evidence that liberal Christianity 
is being superseded by a new orthodoxy. 

In any case, students of religious trends need to be on 
guard against the appraisal of any system on the basis 
of definitions and characterizations given to it by its op- 
ponents. Wherever else the “demonic” is in evidence it 
continually appears in all controversy, where the best 
intentions do not avoid the substitution of caricature for 
description. Undoubtedly, the neo-supernaturalist has 
many opinions and attitudes to which this label does in- 
justice. On the other hand the liberal would emphatically 
repudiate the charge that he envisages a static social 
perfection. Whatever may be his errors, that is not 
among them, for continual growth toward ever moving 
goals is central in his thinking. 


II. Issues CoNCERNING THE CHURCH 


Fundamental, obviously, to the relation of the church 
to social institutions and forces is the question, What is 
the church? The more important divergences in theory 
will be briefly noted—more important, that is, for the 
immediate purpose of defining social function. 

In the New Testament, as commonly interpreted, the 
church is a divine institution conceived as universal. It 
is informed by the spirit of Christ; it is the body of 
Christ. But since Christianity began as a sect within the 
Jewish community and was imbued with an apocalyptic 
hope it made no attempt during the early years of its 
existence to accommodate itself to the world. That is to 
say, institutional Christianity in its inception was dis- 
tinctly sectarian. For a long time it looked as if the state 
might annihilate the church but in the fourth century 
Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. It ceased being a sect and became a church. 
(The terms are used here in the sense in which Ernst 
Troeltsch uses them in The Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches. The church is co-extensive with the 
community ; the sect is a group set over against the com- 
munity in non-conformity to the “world.” ) 

The church became in Roman Catholic theory a spiri- 
tual society into which everyone enters at baptism. This 
means that every person is as truly a member of the 
church as he is a citizen of the state. The two institu- 
tions exist side by side, one for the spiritual and the 
other for the temporal governance of men. The church is 
ultimately supreme because spiritual things are higher 
than temporal. 

As defined by Michael Williams, the Catholic Church 
is “that visible society, real, one, and actively at work 
in the world today, which was established by Jesus Christ 

. . embracing all sorts and conditions of mankind, which 
claims and exercises divine authority and which says, 
as she has said since the beginning of her history, and 
which Catholics believe she will continue to say until 
the end of time: ‘I alone know fully and teach adequately 
those truths which are essential to the life and final hap- 
piness of the human soul.’ ”’** 

Thus in Catholic theory there is only one church and 
the true state is a Catholic state. Inevitably this makes 
the papacy a political as well as a religious power. In 
the words of a recent writer, during the Middle Ages 
the papacy “in the fields of public and private law and 


25 Michael Williams. The Catholic Church in Action. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1934. P The author, who is the 
editor of the Catholic weekly, Commonweal, has written an account 
of the organization of the Catholic Church from the Pope down 
to the parish priest, its program of education and action, for non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics. 
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international relations . . . although not unlimited, was 
dominant.” The secularization of politics, this writer 
says, has been accomplished “with the full and willing 
consent of the power that had for eight and a half cen- 
turies actively opposed it.” The present situation, how- 
ever, is menacing. “If state authoritarianism is not 
checked or thwarted, our cherished Western civilization 
faces a serious alteration or even breakdown. Unre- 
stricted power of compulsion, as exercised by the state 
in many countries today, is probably setting the stage 
for a new... . struggle between church and state.” 
“The church and state,’ says another recent writer, 
“are independent in their own sphere, and the church 


‘claims to have faithfully enacted the principle.” The 


church “affirms the principle of collaboration between 
the two powers in a Christian state.” It is concerned 
with politics “only when some political action reflects on 
moral and religious principles.”*" It should be pointed 
out that the rationale for political activity on the part 
of the church is the fact that moral and religious ques- 
tions continually emerge in temporal affairs. 


It must be recognized that the theocratic ideal that 
prevails in the Roman Church is shared by the Protes- 
tant churches but since the break-up of Christendom with 
the Reformation and the rise of nationalism there has 
never been an inclusive spiritual authority which Protes- 
tantism could recognize either among the nations or in any 
one nation. The early Puritan attempt at a theocracy was 
abortive. Not only so, but in the Eastern Orthodox 
countries and the countries predominantly Lutheran the 
separation of church and state is supported in the theory 
of the church itself, which claims for it no authority in 
the temporal sphere. The Eastern Orthodox Church is 
conceived as a worshipping community under the guid- 
ance of the divine spirit Thus the church is more a 
mystical entity than an objective institution. As for the 
Lutheran churches the central fact is a “congregation of 
saints” in which exist the “Word” and the “sacraments”. 
The “Word” is distinct from the Scriptures. (It is 
interesting to note that Karl Barth insists that the church 
exists wherever people hear the word of God. The church, 
he says, is not “an apparatus for man’s salvation with 
which God identified his own Kingdom’—the Roman 
Catholic error ; nor is it “a religious society”’—the Protes- 
tant error.)** Dr. Brown characterizes the Lutheran 
view thus: “the church, while committed by the Gospel 
to a social witness which is co-extensive with life, is pre- 
cluded by its constitution from taking part in political 
activity.” This does not preclude the exercise of re- 


sponsibility on the part of the church for exerting social - 


or political influence, but “that influence must be indirect, 
through the training which it gives its members as to 
their civic responsibility.” \ 

The Anglican view of the church is still different. 
Canon Barry in his recent book says that the church “in 
essence” means that “God’s redeeming gift through Christ 
Jesus comes uniquely to men and women when they share 
in His faith and fellowship. . . . The Christian redemp- 
tion of the social order is offered the world through this 


26 Carl Conrad Eckhardt. The Papacy and World Affairs as 
Reflected in the Secularization of Politics. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 14, 244, 269. 

27 Robert C. Brehmer, Jr. Social Doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1936. Pp. 79, 81 

28 Karl Barth. Op. cit. P. 21. 

29 William Adams Brown. Church and State in Contemporary 
America. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. P. 242. For 
a statement of the Eastern Orthodox positon, see p. 67. 


redeemed society.”*° The church is not to be identified 
with its institutional structure which it must be contin- 
uously “breaking through”. In the Anglican view the 
fellowship does not depend upon any likeness or equality 
in the membership of the church, which is, as in the Cath- 
olic conception, broad and inclusive. At the same time it 
is “a sacramental reality.” 

Dr. McGregor has stated the Anglo-Catholic view of 
the church in a striking way in one of the New Tracts 
for New Times Series*!: “It is the claim of the New 
Testament that the Christian Church is the group that 
is owned of God since Jesus Christ founded it. In Christ 
and His church a new human phenomenon appeared .on 
this earth, a society which was henceforth to be the 
bearer of salvation to man. It was a new creation. .. . 
There is a sudden change in history. .. . It is something 
new in the world, a new emergent in the evolutionary 
process, or a new creation of God in Christ Jesus.” Those 
who would know Christ must “meet Him in the fellow- 
ship of His church.”%? 

Archbishop Temple says concerning the function of the 
church from an Anglican viewpoint: “We are the things 
we are because of the society in which we live and which 
we constitute. A purely individual salvation seems very 
sharply to conflict with any such suggestion. The biblical 
picture of salvation through incorporation into a com- 
munity entrusted with the knowledge of divine truth fits 
far more closely with the modern understanding of man- 
kind.” Again he says: “What is the task of this church? 
Primarily to be itself and not to do anything at all... . 
It exists to be the redeemed community which worships 
as redeemed.” 


As is well known liberal Protestantism in America holds 
social and political action on ethical issues to be within 
the function of the church. All the major theories of the 
church, with the exceptions noted above, leave the way 
open for bringing its influence to bear directly upon poli- 
tical and social questions, but as a matter of fact, policies 
do not always accord with theories. .The writer of this 
review recalls that Archbishop Sdderblom once asked 
him whether the American churches had formulated a 
moral judgment for the guidance of the government in the 
determination of minimum wages. When told that the 
churches in America had never gone that far he expressed 
the opinion that the chufch should do so. 


More important than any doctrinal basis for determin- 
ing corporate attitudes and policies on the part of the 
church is the actual constituency—the social range of 
the church’s membership. As already noted most of our 
church bodies are cross-sections of the community, in- 
cluding in their fellowship members of all economic and 
social classes. While the several denominations in Amer- 
ica present a varied picture as to social origins** they are 
for the most part so widely representative of community 
interests that they are not able to formulate corporate 
judgments or exert corporate influence except in the direc- 
tion of goals which the community as a whole has set 
for itself. Only in the comparatively few matters in 
which the churches have developed an internal discipline 


30F. R. Barry. The Relevance of the Church. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 59 and 219. 

81 Daniel Arthur McGregor. The Sacred Humanity. Milwau- 
kee, Morehouse Publishing Company, 1934. 

32 Tbid. Pp. 2-3 and 7. 

83 William Temple. The Church and Its Teaching Today. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 9, 13. 

84H. R. Niebuhr. The Social Sources of Denominationalism. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
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which runs counter to the prevailing standards of the 
community is any vigorous social or political action 
possible. ** 

In an important volume summarizing the results of 
many studies made by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, covering all types of church organizations and 
activities in this country, Douglass and Brunner have 
made some cautious but significant generalizations. 

The churches, they find, unwaveringly insist upon wor- 
ship and symbolic observances as their chief function. 
They represent something that is apprehended by faith, 
something insistently transcendent. At the same time 
there stand out characteristics that are inherent in social 
institutions, the result of historical evolution. These have 
unescapable consequences. “For example, the condition- 
ing of the local church by its environment . . .; its almost 
complete subjection to the results of the mobility of urban 
populations; the all but indissoluble bonds between the 
present fortunes of the church and the fortunes of the 
community—all these are things which no virtue or art- 
fulness on the church’s part can get away from.’’** 

However much or little the church as institution can be 
expected to do in relation to political and social change 
there is substantial agreement that the witness of the 
church is to an ideal which is applicable to every aspect 
of life. The revolutionary character of this ideal—quite 
apart from any consideration of method—is increasingly 
recognized. For those who, like Professor Bennett, with 
a full appreciation of the radical implications of Christian- 
ity nevertheless believe that the church can and should 
participate in vigorous social action, the tension between 
the ideal represented in the witness and the prevailing 
standard which results from a comprehensive membership 
is less strong.** To others who take a perhaps more re- 
alistic view of the church as an institution, it seems that 
reliance must be placed first on the regenerative power of 
the church’s witness within its own fellowship—the pro- 
gressive creation of the divine society—and secondly, 
upon the efficacy of groups within the churches, informed 
by the spirit of Christianity, which are able to implement 
their ideals by specific social and political action in a way 
that the total membership cannot be expected to do. 

Because of its authoritarian character and the rela- 
tively small amount of lay control the Roman church 
is able to maintain certain social, political and economic 
principles even in very controversial fields. The Protes- 
tant churches, because their membership is drawn from 
all economic levels of society and includes many of the 
well-to-do, find it much more difficult than the Catholic 
Church to take and maintain any distinctively Christian 
position with reference to the distribution of wealth and 
income or of economic power. Indeed, the historic con- 
nection between Protestantism and capitalism is a matter 
of common remark. Max Weber’s well-known thesis that 
Puritanism was the forerunner of modern capitalism has 
been called in question and it is probably at best over- 
stated. In fact, Professor Laski in his informing book, 
The Rise of Liberalism, says that nothing of the kind took 
place. This is, however, not because Professor Laski 
holds any brief for Puritanism. Rather, he maintains, 
that a liberal political theory of the state which was asso- 


35 See F. Ernest Johnson. The Church and Society. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1936. Chs. III and IV. 

36H. Paul Douglass and Edmund de S. Brunner. The Protes- 
tant Church as a Social Institution. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. P. 309. 
Social Salvation. New York, Charles Scrib- 


37 John Bennett. 
ner’s Sons, 1935. 
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ciated with the development of capitalist enterprise merely 
joined hands with the spirit of Puritanism. The latter 
did not in any sense create capitalism but capitalism used 
it. Speaking of those puritans who became leaders of 
business enterprise Laski says, “it was an inference from 
their faith that they should pour . . . all the energy of their 
spirit into all their daily lives. So they could win the 
favor of God. But how not conclude that the proof of the 
favor of God was success? How not infer, if wealth fol- 
lows effort, that the man who attains it is the chosen ves- 
sel of the Lord? How avoid, in the desperate struggle 
to survive, the tendency to accept the methods which suc- 
ceed as blessed of God because they succeed? ... A new 
attitude to poverty develops which begins to equate fail- 
ure with the absence of grace. A sense that private ad- 
vantage makes for public good permeates, especially after 
1660, the whole outlook of Puritanism. It is not too much 
to say that, by the end of the seventeenth century, it has 
come to possess one standard for the owners of property 
and another for those who live by wages.’ ** 

What Professor Laski depicts as a tendency in Protes- 
tant tradition toward accommodation to the economic or- 
der has come to be widely recognized among religious 
leaders of many denominations. The reaction of the more 
socially minded clergy to it has created a very consider- 
able literature which, one suspects, is read mostly by the 
younger clergy and by theological students while the laity 
for the most part ignore it. The dominant note of these 
Christian attacks upon the economic order and upon the 
church for its apparent complacency in the midst of such 
an order has a strongly prophetic note. 

A recent example is Professor Halford Luccock’s 
Christian Faith and Economic Change. A “creeping par- 
alysis” has seized organized Christianity, he says, and a 
major cause for it is “the divorce between religion and 
economics. Such an unlawful alienation is inevitably fol- 
lowed by a fatal chasm between religion and individual 
morality.” The resulting religion is “a caricature of the 
ethical theism which lies at the heart of Christianity.”** 
Professor Luccock sees little possibility of the liberation 
of the prophetic spirit within the church unless it is ready 
— substantially its “material stake in the economic 
order.” 

In an extraordinarily useful volume, Capitalism and Its 
Culture, Professor Jerome Davis summarizes the radical 
moral indictment against capitalism. After stating the 
case for the capitalist order by summarizing its achieve- 
ments, and then laboriously examining its various phases 
and social consequences, Professor Davis says: “The 
ethics of service and sacrifice for the common good can- 
not be harmonized with exploitation of the people, large 
profits for the few, and special privilege. The world 
must choose between an ethical religion and a selfish 
capitalism, for it is impossible to have both. . . . This is the 
coming issue in the religious world, and from now on 
capitalism will be increasingly challenged by religious 
bodies. . . . Inherent in the very structure of capitalism 
is the selfish quest for profits, and as long as this motiva- 
tion remains—reorganize, amend, control—the system re- 
mains selfish. Do away with the profit motive and capi- 
talism no longer remains.” *° 

A quite unique contribution to the study of the relation 


88 Harold J. Laski. The Rise of Liberalism. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1936. Pp. 101-102. 

39 Halford Luccock. Christian Faith and Economic Change. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1936. 

40 Jerome Davis. C apitalism and Its Culture. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1935. P. 516. 
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between Christianity and economic life has been made by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. It includes a laborious effort to build 
up an “economic canon of the New Testament” through 
textual study and places over against it a realistic ex- 
amination of motive in business and industry. Sir Josiah 
pointedly remarks that it is not easy to apply individual 
attitudes and reactions to corporate relationships: “We 
understand that A can love his neighbor B as himself, 
but in what precise sense can Birmingham love Croyden 
as itself, or the National Union of Railwaymen love the 
Railway Stockholders’ Union, or New Castle Corporation 
love the Consett Iron Company, or France love Texas? 
... The whole body of ethics needs to be recast in a mold 
of modern corporate relations.”** This seems on its face 
to belittle the problem of redeeming the individual, the 
problem with which our current theology is so greatly 
concerned. However, Sir Josiah elsewhere explains that 
he regards “conversion” of the individual as only the in- 
itial step in his own redemption. He has no idea that 
society can be changed atomistically; rather, the Chris- 
tianization of modern life is a matter of creating a new 
atmosphere, “a new minimum of social conduct,” involv- 
ing a long educative process. 


Sir Josiah is reasonably optimistic about the possibility 
of introducing incentives that will be less self-regarding 
in business and industry but he has no romantic dreams. 
At the same time he has a section on the use of utopias. 
Here he seems to be within a certain “tension” himself. 
Having raised the question earlier whether Christian truth 
may not be pragmatic rather than absolute, and if so 
whether it may not be harmful to proclaim an impossible 
ideal, he now says that utopia building has “great per- 
sonal value.” He cites Professor Whitehead who de- 
clares in the Adventures of Ideas, “The ideals cherished 
in the souls of men enter into the character of their ac- 
tions. These interactions within society modify the so- 
cial laws by modifying the occasions to which those laws 
apply.” This he quotes with approval as he does also 
A. D. Lindsay’s statement in his book Christianity and 
Economics, that men should get from religion a “sense of 
how high and worthy a vocation politics and social ad- 
ministration may be. To urge men to do such work, 
to give their very best to it, is the church’s business— 
to tell them how to do it is not.” 


This question of motive and method, the functional dis- 
tinction between them, is at the heart of the problem of 
the social task of the church, as the Oxford Conference 
will face it and as it has been faced many times before. 
Here some clear thinking needs to be done. That the 
church should inspire, should furnish dynamic, for social 
service and social reconstruction has become a common- 
place. It involves two difficulties, however. First, the 
challenges which life offers, like the seductions which it 
brings, are not universals but particulars, not abstract 
but concrete. One reason why the churches in America 
have been found open to the charge of “romanticism” is 
that they have issued so many proclamations of Chris- 
tianity in general terms which their membership have ac- 
cepted with tolerance, even perhaps with some compen- 
satory satisfaction, but which they have been quite un- 
willing to implement. A second difficulty lies in the fact 
that method and motive are closely bound together and 
the urge to act without a way of action is deleterious. 
Moreover it is only those who are powerfully moved to- 


41 Josiah Stamp. Motive and Method in a Christian Order. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1936. 


ward a goal who can be counted on to devise methods of 
reaching it. In business, industry and finance, tech- 
niques are bought and paid for. The search for them 
is extrinsically motivated—by money. In a society like 
ours there are no material rewards for efforts at funda- 
mental social reconstruction; on the contrary, there are 
penalties. Thus the Christian community cannot escape 
responsibility for method as well as motive. This is a 
task of spiritual engineering, so to speak, and of social- 
ethical education. 

Indeed, from both points of view—motive and method 
—the church has to face the problem of education. More 
and more we are realizing in America that the separation 
of church and state, long so complacently accepted as a 
means of protecting the community as a whole from un- 
welcome religious domination through political influence 
by sectarian groups—that this policy has secularized educa- 
tion to a point beyond which we really wanted to go. 
The Christian Century (April 28, 1937) declares that 
the “decadence” of Christian culture is due chiefly to “its 
surrender to the secular state of its most potent organ 
of self-propagation, namely, education. Protestant Chris- 
tianity in America has allowed itself to be robbed of its 
only effective implementation. Therefore, not only is 
Protestantism decadent, but American culture, which looks 
to Protestantism preeminently, is disintegrating.” It is 
not suggested here that this opinion is widely held. But 
at the least it is an extreme statement of a concern which 
is widespread in American Protestantism. The difficulty 
has often been given a negative statement: the schools 
have been called “godless.” This is an inaccurate and 
unfair characterization, nor is it the real point, which is 
rather that in our existing organization of education there 
is no opportunity for the Christian church as a voluntary 
society to transmit its corporate ideals and to perpetuate 
the spiritual quest of which it is the corporate expression. 
This is one of the problems which the Oxford Confer- 
ence will face. 

In the matter of “method,” however,—the implemen- 
tation of Christian social ideals—it is the adult Christian 
community that must be educated. Here is a task for 
the church—adult education on a vocational basis, directed 
toward the building of that corporate ethic for which Sir 
Josiah Stamp has so great a concern.*? 


The chief single contribution from the American 
churches to the present effort to solve the problems 
covered in this section is contained in William Adams 
Brown’s Church and State in Contemporary America. 
Its aim is to make clear against a historical background 
the particular problems which the churches in America 
are facing in the area of political and social adjustment 
and action, and to present a sympathetic treatment of 
every point of view held by any considerable body of 
people within the fellowship of the churches. P. EB. j. 


“Trends of Christian Thinking” 


For the careful student of religious questions as well 
as for the person who is limited in opportunities for 
reading in this field, the book reviews written by 
Charles S. Macfarland, published under the above title 
are extraordinarily valuable. Nearly two score books 
are here critically reviewed in such a way as to indicate 
the trends of current thought. The book was published 
by Fleming H. Revell, New York, 1937, $1.50. F. E. J. 


42 This suggestion is elaborated in Chapter VIII of The Church 
and Society. F. Ernest Johnson, op. cit. 
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